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CHAPTER XXXV. A DAY IN THE WOODS. 


THE invitations resulted in four carriages 
full of the Professor’s friends, young and 
old ladies, several students, and one or two 
officers, and what Austin cared for most, 
Grace and Sibyl Evans, accompanied by 
Gretchen and her mother, 

Grace had at first hesitated, but a day in 
the woods was what she really longed for, 
and there could be no harm in it. Grace 
was always tying to think what was her 
duty, so between the fear of making 
Sibyl discontented, and the wish to live a 
higher life, she suffered from many con- 
flicting ideas, Sibyl, however, showed no 
undue desire to go, and even suggested 
that she must not ask Frau Jung for a 
holiday on the Thursday afternoon, till 
Grace took the matter into her own hands 
and wrote a polite note begging for a 
half holiday for her sister. Frau Jung 
graciously consented, and Grace also di- 
missed her pupils. The morning was 
splendid, though the heat was great ; how- 
ever, they were to start at twelve o'clock, 
and drive seven miles to a beautiful wood 
= covered the sides of some distant 

ile. 

Austin had managed to secure a seat in 
the carriage in which the sisters and Frau 
Hanson were to drive. Gretchen had 
sought out Sidney and begged to go with 
him, and he, delighting in children, had 
taken a carriage full of them of varying 
sizes and ages, His admiration for Sibyl 


had much diminished since he had thought 
she was “carrying on” a flirtation with the 
German Count. 

Austin was very glad to be rid of him 
for a little while, and as he took his place 
next to Sibyl and opposite Grace and Frau 
Hanson, he did not wish even to talk, 
being perfectly contented with an occa- 
sional glance at the face he loved. The 
space in the carriage was not great, a 
hamper having to be accommodated behind 
them ; but now and then a little portion of 
Grace’s dress fluttered against him, and he 
felt inclined to bless the lazy little breeze 
that sent this message, as it were, from Grace 
to himself; the only drawback was that 
their remarks had to be in German, in 
politeness to Frau Hanson. ‘ Uninterest- 
ing” would have been the best description 
of this good woman, had there not been 
something so kindly in her face as to 
disarm all ill-natured criticism. 

‘This reminds one very much of an 
English picnic,” said Austin, after a long 
silence, which he felt compelled to break 
for very politeness, ‘“‘does it not, Miss 
Evans?” 

** We never went to one, did we, Sibyl?” 
said Grace, half smiling, though the smile 
died almost as soon as it was born. 

* No,” was Sibyl’s answer. She was 
unusually grave to-day, Austin thought ; 
but certainly very beautiful. Already 
several German officers had begged to 
be introduced to her, much to Grace’s 
annoyance, “Sometimes, you know, Grace, 
we used to take our tea out upon the 
moor. but we had only ourselves and. 24 

“Yes, but that was very delightful,” in- 
terrupted Grace. She hardly liked Nan’s 
name to be mentioned among strangers, it 
was too sacred; just as one has an ob- 
jection to hearing the name of those we 
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love, and who have died, mentioned hap- 
hazard by mere acquaintances. 

“T dare say it was better than too large 
a gathering ; still, I must own that our 
party to-day appeared merrier than a usual 
English one starting on the same kind of 
expedition.” 

“Mr. Jones is very kind to my little 
Gretchen,” remarked Frau Hanson. “I 
hope she will not be a plague to him.” 

** No, he likes children so much ; he has 
a gift in that line, Children never take to 
me in the same manner,” said Austin, 
sadly, and Grace looked up at him. 

‘**T should have thought they would have 
done so; but perhaps you cannot make 
believe as well as Mr. Jones. Children do 
enjoy some one who believes in a make- 
believe ; I can’t explain it better.” 

"T believe that is the secret of Sidney’s 
success,” replied Austin, laughing. “I 
dare say at this moment he is pretending 
he is going to take the children to Court, 
and that they are going to see a king and 

ueen.” 

‘He must be nice,” said Grace, earnestly 
—so earnestly that Sibyl laughed at her ; 
but Austin liked the way in which she 
appreciated the good in every one. 

How often they longed to get out and 
pick some of the beautiful flowers that they 
passed—tall shrubs of spirea in full flower, 
just waving its light, white branches in the 
breeze, the graceful foxgloves, and many 
unknown shrubs; then hundreds of wild 
roses and honeysuckles, while every now 
and then little patches of the banks were 
dotted with red where the wild strawberries 
appeared to tempt the wayfarer to eat 
them ! 

“Tt will be more beautiful still in the 
Waldeck wood,” said Frau Hanson, not 
apparently with much enjoyment of nature, 
but speaking much in the manner of a lady 
comparing the beauty of two silk dresses, 
So they let the flowers and berries flit 
past them, bestowing on them praise and 
not making havoc among the beauty. 

At last, after ascending for some time, 
the carriages stopped and the merry 
occupants trooped out of them, the 
hampers were tugged down, and all was 
noise, laughter, and confusion. 

The Professor left such minor affairs to 
the women, and went off at once to woo his 
mistress Nature, ostensibly, however, to seek 
a cottage where hot water and milk might 
be procured. The rendezvous was by the 
carriages, and very soon the young people 
bounded into the wood like wild deer to 





the covert. Sidney had the children around 
him, and was also joined by a few young 
ladies, who for the moment pretended to 
“adore children.” The elder ladies and the 
Professorin bent over the baskets, eager to 
inspect the cakes, 

Before Austin had done what he con- 
sidered his share of the duty, he found 
that Grace and Sibyl had gone off to- 
gether, so he started in pursuit, though 
taking the path haphazard. 

Grace had, like the others, felt the 
charms of the lovely wood—now and then 
almost impassable for the numerous trees 
and abundant underwood, whilst in some 
places were beautiful little clearings, as if 
the fairies had been at work and wished 
to have air and light for their dances. 
Down below at the foot of the hill one 
could hear, though not see, the gurgling 
and rippling of a stream, the very sound 
of which was cooling, and made each shady 
spot a little heaven on earth. Here 
and there, too, the wood was brilliantly 
lighted by the slanting sunshine, which 
gilded in uneven patches what it loved the 
best. 

“This is indeed beautiful, isn’t it, 
Sibyl, darling? Quite worth coming so 
far to see. One forgets the very name 
of a town. Let’s sit down here, no one 
will find out this nook. How nice it is to 
be together all alone, where we may talk 
English,” and Grace laughed almost 
happily ; but Sibyl was the silent one 
to-day, though she lay down close to her 
sister, and taking off her hat, rested her 
golden head on her lap. A _ painter 
would have made a very charming study 
of them at that minute. 

“What a pity one is not always in a 
lovely wood like this, and that all life might 
pass here,” sighed Sibyl. “ Grace, doesn’t 
it seem ages since we left England, and 
since all our misfortunes overtook us?” 

* Ages? Not quite that.” 

“Tt seems a lifetime to me. I feel so 
very old, and not a bit as I used to feel 
when we were happy and ignorant.” 

“Sibyl! what nonsense you talk. 
Think how you work every day and never 
complain. Whenever I feel dull, I think 
of your patience, Sibyl, darling.” 

Sibyl’s head moved a little, and she hid 
her face with one of her hands. 

“Don’t say that, Grace—it—isn’t true. 
I am tired of it all; I hate this life ; not 
you, dearest, but this stupid drudgery 
and poverty ; besides, it is all unfair—all 
a great shame,” 
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Grace waited till she was calmer; she 
did not think Sibyl meant all she said, 
only, of course, to-day all was so beautiful, 
it made the contrast stronger, whilst to 
Grace herself it only seemed to make 
the task easier. There was still the 
beautiful nature around them, still God’s 
loving hand that was to be traced in 
nature, and that would lead her and her 
sister safely somewhere. 

* Grace, dear,” said Sibyl, presently, for 
Grace was so silent, she thought she must 
be asleep. 

“Yes; what is it?” 

“You won’t think very badly of me if 
I—if you ever know I am not so patient 
as you are?” 

“Do I ever think badly of you, little 
sister ? ” 

“No; I wish you did, and then I should 
not disappoint you.” 

“You have got a fit of the blues,” 
laughed Grace, 

“No, I am in earnest.” 

‘* Well, I will believe it,” 

* And you will always, always love me 
whatever may happen to—us?” 

“You do ask the silliest questions, 
Sibyl, today. Doesn’t this scene make 
you wish to talk of some one besides 
yourself ?” 

Sibyl was silent and appeared to dream 
a little, then she reached out her hand 
and drew out Grace’s watch. She had 
not one herself. 

* Half-past three,” she said, starting up. 
“How hot it is here, Grace. I forgot my 
sunshade; I will run back and fetch it. 


Shall you walk about or shall I find you 
here 3” 

“ Shall I come with you ?” 

“Oh, no, no, wait for me. I want to 


stretch my legs a little,” and Sibyl kissed 
her sister and put her arms round her. 

‘You dear, dear old Grace,” 

Grace felt very happy, for Sibyl had not 
shown so much outward affection for a long 
time; not that Grace expected her to do so, 
her own love absorbed all petty feelings 
of self. 

‘Come back soon,” she called out. 

* Don’t be anxious if I take a turn with 
Gretchen before I come back.” 

“Very well, I could dream away a long 
time here.” 

Sibyl hurried off, but had not gone very 
~ when she met Austin, who stopped 

er, 

“Where is your sister, Miss Evans ?” 

“Grace is just down there. Do go to 





her and tell her I shall walk with the 
others if you are with her,” and Sibyl 
hurried on, and it was some time before 
Austin thought the words strange. At 
present he was only too delighted to 
plunge down in the direction Sibyl had 
indicated, which was well hidden from 
passers-by. And when he suddenly came 
upon Grace he found her sitting just as } 
Sibyl had left her, with her hands folded 
on her lap, gazing around her, whilst her 
lips were parted into a smile, 

For half a moment Austin stood still, 
“breathing with such suppression of the 
heart as joy delights in,” ard then Grace 
heard the rustle of the twigs and looked up. 

“IT thought it was Sibyl returned,” she 
said, simply ; ‘did you meet her?” 

“ Yes; I was to tell you that you were 
not to think she was lost, or some such 
message.” To say the truth, Austin could 
not rightly remember the words, he was so 
intent on looking at Grace herself. “ May 
I keep you company till she returns,” he 
asked, courteously, ‘‘or shall I disturb 
you?” 

‘“No; do sit down. Is not this quiet 
beauty perfect? I do not think I have 
enjoyed anything so much since I came to 


Germany.” 

“You were sorry to come?” he asked, 
quietly. 

“Sorry! No, that is not the word ; 


I did not much care where I went—as well 
here as anywhere,” There was no bitter- 
ness in Grace’s tone, as there would have 
been had Sibyl said this, but only a touch 
of sadness. 

A pause followed. Austin was wonder- 
ing a little what that former sorrow had 
been, but wondering much more how he 
could tell Grace that whatever it was he 
was ready, with his great love, to make 
her forget it, and to give her all the joy 
that lay in his power; but how could he 
do this when Grace was so calm, so utterly 
unconscious # 

“Sidney and I are going away in ten 
days, I fear,” he began, ‘I shall be very 
sorry to go, for I like this place very much, 
and my friends here.” 

“We shall miss you very much, Sibyl 
and I. You are the only English friends 
we have.” Her voice was sad, but as she 
might have been sad had she lost her dog 
or her horse, thought Austin, a little im- 
patiently. 

* Do you really mean it, Miss Evans?” 

Grace again looked full at him a little 
puzzled, 
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“Mean it! Why should I not mean it, 
Mr. Jones?” 

Austin laughed this time in spite of 
himself. 

‘* Has the Professor made you believe in 
the other Chones ?” 

‘Why not?” said Grace, blushing. 
‘‘Tsn’t that your name? I thought you 
were brothers.” 

“The Professor could not manage more 
than one name; more often it is ‘ Junger 
Herr’; buat Sidney Jones is my friend, 
no other relationship exists between us.” 

“ Then what is yourname? Iam sorry ; 
but we thought of you as Mr. Jones,” and 
this time Grace laughed too. 

“T hope my own name will not be less 
pleasing to you,” he said, smiling, and think- 
ing his a more aristocratic surname, ‘I 
am called Austin Gordon.” He was looking 
at Grace, and was astonished to see her 
blush almost scarlet, and then turn away 
her face. Austin was utterly puzzled, and 
could think of no explanation. ‘Is it a 
name you dislike, Miss Evans ?” he asked, 
in a low, trembling voice, moving rather 
nearer to her, “or do you think I have 
been deceiving you? Indeed, it was quite 
unintentional. I remember now thinking 
that perhaps you had not heard my real 
name, but as I did not think you cared 
one way or the other, I did not stop to 
rectify the misunderstanding. Miss Evans, 
pray tell me where 7 

Grace had recovered her self-possession 
by this time. She was even scolding her- 
self for forgetting that there were a great 
many of the name of Gordon, and that this 
man need have no connection with that Mrs. 
Gordon ; why should he have? Her son 
would, of course, know all about them; 
besides, she had never heard Mrs, Gordon 
mention a son. How could she have been 
80 foolish ? 

‘‘ There are a great many Gordons,” she 
said, trying to steady her voice. 

‘Yes, indeed, the clan is numerous; 
their name is legion, I may say, and each 
claims to be the Gordon of something. But 
does the name displease you ?” 

“T think it is a beautiful name, but—— 
Well, yes, I must speak truthfully that 
there are painful events connected with 
that name.” Then with a sigh, as if to 
drive the thoughts from her, she held out 
her hand ‘almost beseechingly. Forgive 
me, Mr. Gordon, for my rudeness, and 
please do not think any more about it, 
The name you personally have can never 
be disagreeable to us.” 








‘‘T am glad of that, very glad; but I 
want it to be more than not disagreeable.” 
He had taken Grace’s hand a minute, but 
he dared not keep it, as some men might 
have done; the very touch of her fingers 
made him feel that he must tell her then 
and there; but no, she should not suffer, 
he would not spoil this perfect day for her ; 
and for himself if she told him plainly she 
could not love him. 

“ What shall I say? You are hard to 
please, I think.” 

“Am I? Well, please me by thinking 
of me as your true friend—as the one 
person you would turn to in trouble.” 

This was quite a serious consideration, 
and yet Grace had so few friends that the 
choice was very limited. 

“T can promise with one exception,” 
said Grace. “ There is one other friend who 
comes before any one else, and who has a 
right to do so.” 

Austin was suddenly fired with jealousy 
—a jealousy never felt before. What if, after 
all, Grace’s calm manner meant that her 
heart already belonged to another; and 
perhaps she was engaged to him ; how else 
could she have a friend who had a right to 
be first? Happily he could not say this 
aloud, so he asked : 

“ Bat after that one?” feeling that Grace 
was very patient with him. 

‘Yes, after that one; only, if you are 
going in ten days, how am I to think that ?” 
and Grace laughed again. 

*‘T would stay if you wanted me.” 

Grace looked at him as he lay at full 
length now, gazing up through the trees 
at a little bit of blue sky that appeared so 
very, very high above him, quite unattain- 
able. Was his little bit of blue sky to be 
always unattainable ? 

‘*T want to tell you many more things,” 
he continued, “but I am not sure that I 
have any right to. In some cases of friend- 
ship, people can say everything to each 
other ; in others, friends are the last to say 
anything for fear of offending.” 

* Are youamong the last? Please do not 
think that, because I could not be offended 
with you. What do you wish to tell me?” 

Strange that now Austin had an op- 
portunity, he hesitated between two things 
he wisked to say, and that then he took 
the one least near his heart. 

‘“‘T wanted to tell you, Miss Evans, that 
your sister is very much admired, as you 
must see, she is so pretty; but that for that 
reason it may not be prudent in this 
foreign town to let her go out alone, with- 
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out your companionship. When with you 
no one would dream of making unpleasant 
remarks.” Austin thought he had put 
Sidney’s news into very circumspect lan- 
guage. Grace at once became the mother, 
and her smile faded away. 

“Sibyl never does go out without me, ex- 
cept just to her lessons and back, and that is 
such a little way; besides, she would tell me 
if any one had been rude to her. Bat 
thank you all the same, Mr. Gordon, for 
saying this; I know you mean it well. 
Sibyl is pretty, I know now, but she can- 
not help it. Dear Sibyl, she was always so 
much more fall of life and spiritsthan I was. 
I always think of Sibyl as of a bit of sun- 
shine, but I suppose I am dreadfully partial.” 

“No wonder; she is beautiful. I have 
seen no German lady to compare with her, 
at least at Unterberg. For this very reason 
you——” 

“Thank you; but what else did you 
wish to say? I had better hear it all now.” 

Austin smiled, thinking she would not 
say that if she knew. Even now he 
wavered again, and again decided that 
silence was golden. 

“T must reserve other remarks for 
another day; this beautiful spot should 
only hear pleasing remarks, I wonder 
| where the Professor is, and whether he has 
found the right bit of nature on which to 
feed his imagination? I like him so much, 
though of course one cannot agree with 
his queer ideas : the mind with him drives 
away the soul; and if I must disbelieve in 
one of them, I would rather doubt the 
mind—such a small thing may derange 
one’s thinking powers; but the other re- 
mains, must live for ever, at least if one 
believes in immortality, which I do.” 

“Perhaps you both mean the same 
thing under different names,” suggested 
Grace, thoughtfully. 

“Yes; I dare say we do, - Perhaps the 
Professor’s tap to his forehead shows a 
greater degree of belief; but he will not 
own in the continuance even of that mental 
energy. Indeed, I don’t see how he could, 
as he sees decay all around him.” 

‘One does long to talk to those who are 
dead so very, very much sometimes,” said 
Grace, half to herself, ‘“' If they could but 
come back for five minutes sometimes and 
explain mysteries, they might undo so 
much wrong and misery.” 

Austin could not doubt that Grace spoke 
with a strong personal wish. Her face was so 
graveandearnestas if she longed topiercethe 
partition that separated her from the unseen, 





“They might also make greater con- 
fusion,” he suggested more lightly. 

Grace was silent, and stretched out her 
hand to where a little patch of white wild 
strawberry blossoms peeped out from under 
the grass. She gathered a little bunch of 
them and surrounded them with their own 
soft bright green leaves. 

*“T do love wild flowers,” she said 
presently ; “ they seem to picture unfettered 
happiness, Garden flowers have been so 
trained, and made to be what they are, 
and yet are not really so perfect as these.” 

And Austin, foolish as all lovers are in 
their thoughts and similes, thought that 
this was the distinction between Grace and 
other women he had seen. 

“ Your little nosegay is perfect,” he said, 
‘6 May I have it?” 

* Oh, yes.” 

Grace thought nothing of the request, 
though she wondered why Mr. Gordon 
cared to trouble himself with a small bunch 
of flowers. But Austin’s quiet happiness 
was broken by Grace’s exclamation : 

“Where can Sibyl be all this time? I 
must go and look for her. Perhaps she 
has not been able to find this spot again.” 

“It is just time for the great feast of 
cakes ; so I dare say, Miss Evans, we shall 
find your sister at the rendezvous.” 

He gave her his hand to help her to rise, 
and for a moment he held it firmly. That 
moment he considered was his betrothal, 
for better for worse, to Grace Evans—de- 
eidedly a one-sided agreement—but it con- 
soled him for his want of courage, or 
rather his patience, He had ten days 
more, and during that time he must 
arrange to see more of Grace. He had 
thrown all minor considerations to the 
winds ; the vulgar but necessary question 
of money was not to be entertained. Of his 
mother’s consent he did not doubt—she 
had always allowed him his own way, and 
Grace would certainly not be an expensive 
wife. That women wanted such extrava- 
gant homes was the argument he had heard 
men use against the possibility of marriage. 
Grace’s simplicity gave the lie to this, 
Well, at this moment, the woods were full 
of sunlight, and Grace herself was a god- 
dess walking in beauty on the soft green 
carpet of mother earth. 





JOHN LEECH. 
IN TWO PARTS, PART IL. 


THE year 1841, which followed that of 
the invention of the Penny Post, was 
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made even more memorable in English 
history—as he would modestly declare— 
by the birth of Mr. Punch, His first 
number was, dated “for the week ending 
seventeenth/ of July,” as the trumpets of 
his Jubileé have recently reminded us ; 
and in his fourth number, which bore date 
the seventh of August, he published to 
the world his first drawing by John Leech. 
This was a cartoon, entitled ‘Foreign 
Affairs,” and depicting shabby ‘ Mossoos,” 
and mop-headed musicians, and bearded 
men, and brazen women, doubtless sketched 
near Leicester Square. It is alleged that 
this cartoon had the effect of much 
decreasing the not very large sale which 
Mr. Panch at first enjoyed; and Mr. 
Frith conceives that this result was chiefly 
owing to the subject of the drawing, as 
the public had small taste just then for 
foreign things. The fact, however, was, 
we have full reason to believe, that the 
wood-block reached the hand of the en- 
graver rather late; and, as the wood was 
not divided then in several smaller parts 
which could be separately graven, but 
must be cut ‘en bloc,” the engraver could 
not possibly make up for the delay, and 
the number was in consequence a day late 
in coming out. Mr. Punch, so newly 
born, was hardly firm then on his feet ; and 
false prophets had predicted the certainty 
of his falling within few weeks of his 
birth. His failure to appear gave credence 
to these croakers ; his circulation suffered 
greatly, and months elapsed ere he re- 
covered from this sad mishap. 

After such disaster it is scarce surprising 
that “Punch” at first produced but little 
of Leech’s work. His signature appears 
only once in the first volume, and but 
eight times in the second. Indeed, it was 
not until 1844 that the power of his pencil 
was properly displayed in a finished full- 
page drawing, which showed him at his 
best. ‘The Home of the Rick-burner,” as 
this cartoon was called, may well-nigh be 
held to rival the famous “ Général Février 
turned Traitor,” which appeared some ten 
years later, and may fairly claim high rank 
among John Leech’s finest work. 

Though slow at first, the progress both 
of “ Punch” and his young artist was sure. 
Leech’s cleverness and skill in his political 
cartoons, and the unfailing fun and frolic 
of his charming social drawings were 
relished more and more, and the circle of 
his admirers grew wider every week. In 
“Panch” he found a field where his 
genius had full swing, and where his 





versatile inventiveness might revel as it 
willed. 

Rather meagre as it was, the art- 
schooling Leech received was continued a 
while after he began to draw for “ Punch.” 
Calling about that time upon his friend 
Mrs. Mclan, an artist of some merit, who 
was married to an actor, and who lived 
near Gordon Square, Mr. Frith was in- 
troduced to her new pupil, ‘‘a tall, slim, 
and remarkably handsome young man,” 
who was working at an easel copying a 
picture, and whose name was not unknown 
to Mr. Frith. Young Leech owned that 
he liked painting “better than what he 
had to grind at day after day;” but he 
found it very difficult, and feared he never 
should have patience to persevere in its 
pursuit. The quality of patience could 
hardly have been wanting, considering the 
immense amount of work which he pro- 
duced. But whatever was deficient, it is 
fortunate that he failed in his desire to 
paint a picture, which he deemed far more 
worth doing than “the kind of things he 
did.” Though he esteemed them of small 
value, the world has been enriched by 
countless treasures from his pencil ; which, 
when the palette was renounced, seemed 
like the purse of Fortunatus—never failing 
to pour freely forth, in fairy-like profusion, 
the rich fountain of its wealth. 

Much later on in life he once again 
resumed the brush, and made some few 
score of oil sketches, enlarged from his 
“Punch” drawings. These, in 1862, were 
exhibited in London, and gained a great 
success. They were, however, simply 
“Sketches,” as he modestly described 
them, and though full of cleverness, they 
fell far short of the marvels that his pencil 
had achieved. 

Artists, as a rule, lead uneventful lives, 
though exceptions occur nowadays when, 
in exploring or in war time, an illustrated 
newspaper sends men to the front. 

After his hard early struggle for a 
livelihood, Leech had no adventures like 
his visits to the sponging-house. Anything 
more exciting than a stay at the seaside, or 
a round of country acting, rarely varied his 
calm life. With the success of “ Punch” his 
subsistence was secured, and his pencil 
found a place for its fair exercise each 
week. Even the course of true love ran 
quite smoothly in his case, although it 
seemed to flow at starting from a most 
romantic source. 

One day, when going about his business, 
he was so smitten by the beauty of a 
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young lady he met, that he forthwith 
forgot his business and followed her straight 
home. Soon learning who she was, he 
managed to get introduced, and within a 
little while, in the year 1843, he induced 
the fair Miss Eaton to take the name of 
Leech. It was a love-match on both sides ; 
and it is no secret, and can be no surprise, 
that with such a type of loveliness ever at 
his side, the artist very often, when he 
drew a pretty woman, was thinking— 
though he never actually made a model 
—of his wife. 

But accidents will happen in the quietest 
of lives, and having at first sight of her 
been “ knocked over” by Miss Eaton, whe 
was, no doubt, a “striking person,” as Mr. 
Frith affirms most bravely when he 
chronicles the blow—poor Leech was once 
again knocked over in a manner that put 
his head in peril, though it failed to hurt 
his heart. While bathing near to Bon- 
church in the autumn of ’Forty-nine, he was 
suddenly beaten down by one of the big 
waves that sometimes, even in calm 
weather, thunder on the beach. The blow 
was followed by a slight congestion of the 
brain, and he lay for some days in great 
danger of his life. He was staying with 
his friend Charles Dickens at the time, and 
this is how the latter describes what 
occurred, and how one night he exerted 
his mesmeric prowess in the case : 

** He was put to bed with twenty of his 
namesakes upon his temples... . He has 
been seriously worse, and again very heavily 
bled. The night before last he was in 
such an alarming state of restlessness, which 
nothing could relieve, that I proposed to 
Mrs, Leech to try magnetism. Accordingly, 
in the middle of the night, I fell to, and, 
after a very fatiguing bout of it, put him 
to sleep for an hour and thirty-five minutes. 
A change came on in his sleep and he is 
decidedly better. I talked to the astounded 
Mrs. Leech across him when he was asleep, 
as if he had been a truss of hay!” 

Being questioned afterwards about hisacci- 
dent, Leech confessed to a remembrance of 
a big wave coming at him, and then, in what 
appeared to him as the next moment, but 
was really many days, he suddenly felt 
conscious of great pain and of being 
stretched in bed. 

_ Mr. Frith thereby is tempted to digress 
into a story, how a certain friend of 
his was injured on a railway, and did 
not recover consciousness until the end of 
three whole weeks, And this tempts him 
to ask naively: ‘Where... was the 





ever-living soul all this time ?” forgetting 
the plain fact that the body was not dead. 

Another accident occurred to Leech when 
he was hunting, and when his horse fell 
with him as he tried to clear a fence, He 
utilised the mishap in a very funny draw- 
ing, and showed how things in general 
appear to an observer who has just “ come 
a cropper.” The sufferer is pictured kneel- 
ing on the ground, with his hands clasping 
his head, while hurdles, gates, and distant 
huntsmen, and horses upside down, and 
flying heads, and tails, and hoofs, and other 
equine fragments, and dazzling stars, and 
whizzing firewheels fill surrounding space. 

Leech was very fond of hunting, as his 
letters to his friend Charles Adams fully 
show. But it is not surprising that he 
seemed a timid rider, being nervous by 
his nature and ever haunted by the feeling 
that his family depended on the skill of 
his right hand. Accidents will happen, 
in the hunting-field especially ; and what 
wretchedness might come to those he dearly 
loved if a precious arm were broken, as it 
might be very easily on any hunting day. 
So he writes to his ‘dear Charley ” at his 
country house in Hertfordshire—they had 
played wild pranks together in sham pro- 
fessional street-singing and nocturnal tan- 
dem-driving in their early days—‘ mind, 
I won’t have a beast that puils, or bolts, 
or any nonsense of the kind. I come out for 
pleasure and not to be worried.” In February, 
Fifty-two, he begs his friend to look 
out for a horse “in every way suitable for 
a timid, elderly gentleman,” and on the 
last day of that month he says: “If you 
can get me a rocking-horse, or a clothes- 
horse, or any horse excessively quiet and 
accommodating, I will go out with you on 
Monday.” On the fourteenth of December 
of that year he begins in high good spirits : 
“ My dear Charley Boy, hip, hip, hurrah ! 
The almanack is finished, and now for a 
day with the Puckeridge. . . . I have had 
arare benefit of work. . . . I want freshen- 
ing up, I assure you. ... Lots of fresh 
work, old fellow, so I think I may manage 
a real horse soon.” Again, in January, 
1853, he writes: “I have been harassed 
with work beyond measure, Mind you 
have the mare well worked, there’s a good 
fellow, as I don’t want, like our friend 
Briggs, to find her disagreeably fresh.” 
And a year later, he entreats: “ Pray give 
it the mare ; I have been so queer myself 
that I shall want her particularly tranquil. 
I have sacrificed the moustaches for fear 
of frightening the horses in the field.” 
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Leech was not much of a traveller, being 
tightly tied to London by the nature of 
his work. Once he went as far as Biarritz, 
where he saw a bull-fight, and recorded 
what he thought of its cruelty and horrors 
in a savage cut in “Punch.” Once, too, 
he went to Schwalbach, when he was 
feeling weakened by a spell of over- 
work. 

Then he wrote to Mr. Punch—in the 
person of the Editor—a letter giving a 
most hopeful account of his condition, and 
reporting—as the present writer can bear 
witness—the fact of having swallowed so 
much iron that “I feel as strong as this” 
—a pantomimic poker sketched at bottom 
of the sheet. Twice he stayed in Scotland 
with his friend—now Sir John—NMillais, 
who says that ‘“‘out of those visits came 
Mr. Briggs’s exploits in deer-stalking, 
salmon-fishing, and grouse-shooting,” and 
who adds: “I have seen Leech make 
his first sketches and trace them on the 
block, scores of times. The first was 
rapid; but on the wood he was very 
deliberate, knowing how necessary clear- 
ness of execution is to the engraver.” 

To complete the not long list of Leech’s 
little travels, note must be taken of his 
trip to Ireland in 1858. Here he journeyed 
with his friend, Reynolds Hole, who is 
now the well-known Dean of Rochester, 
and who, although one of his later, ranked 
among his best-loved friends. Their “ Little 
Tour in Ireland” was embellished by some 
charming drawings, which show Leech at 
his best. The writer of the tour has else- 
where given a glimpse of the manner of 
Leech’s working and how rapidly he noted 
whatever caught his watchful eye: 

“Nothing escaped him that was in any 
way absurd, abnormal, incongruous, or in 
any way ridiculous, and a touch of his elbow 
or a turn of his thumb drew my attention 
continually to something amusing in the 
aepect or the remarks of those about us, 
. . » It was always his rule, however 
pressed for time, surrounded with engage- 
ments, or enticed by pleasures, never to 
‘scamp’ his work. Sometimes his rapidity 
of execution was marvellous, but there was 
never haste. I have known him to send 
off from my own house three finished 
drawings on the wood, designed, traced, 
and rectified, without much effort, as it 
seemed, between breakfast and dinner. 
How I wish that the world could have 
seen those blocks! They were entrusted, 
no doubt, to the most skilful gravers of 
the day, but the exquisite fineness, clear- 





ness, the faultless grace and harmony of 
the drawing could not be reproduced.” 

Mr. Frith, as we have seen, has given a 
slight portrait of Leech at five-and-twenty ; 
and this is how he looked at forty to Mr, 
Reynolds Hole, when they met for the 
first time in the spring of ’Fifty-eight : 

“A slim, elegant figure, over six feet in 
height, with a grand head, on which 
Nature had written ‘gentleman,’ with 
wonderful genius in his ample forehead ; 
wonderful penetration, observation, humour 
in his blue-grey Irish eyes ; and wonderful 
sweetness, sympathy, and mirth about his 
lips, which seemed to speak in silence.” 

To this clear portrait drawn in words, 
Mr. Frith gives the finishing touch by 
noticing ‘‘ the slight shadow of melancholy 
that was never long absent from the hand- 
some face.” 

In speaking, as in singing, Leech had 
rather a deep voice, his one song being 
a most mournful ditty called ‘King 
Death.” That he was a pleasant talker 
may be readily conceived, although it 
hardly would be guessed from the imagi- 
nary conversations which Mr. Frith in- 
vents. When speaking, as when writing, 
Leech used the plainest words, and never 
stooped to “tall talk.” As Sir John 
Millais truly says (Vol. II, p. 80): ‘‘ Like 
Landseer, he had the power of telling a 
story in the fewest words, and with 
astonishing effect upon his hearers.” Yet 
here in the same volume (pp, 36-38) Leech 
is made to tell a little tale about a lawyer 
and his client, which he would himself 
have told in twenty words, but which is 
here expanded to a narrative that occupies 
three pages, and is embellished with a 
wealth of gorgeous polysyllables, enough to 
drive poor penny-a-liners to sheer envy and 
despair. 

There is a proverb about handsomeness 
which seems intended to console all those 
who have bad looks. Good-looking men 
assuredly are not always good-natured, 
and very ‘ugly customers” are to be 
found with a fine figure or a handsome 
face. But Leech was a fine fellow in full 
meaning of the phrase, as may be judged 
by what is written by Sir John Millais : 

“He was one of the very best gentle- 
men I ever knew, with an astounding 
appreciation of everything sad or humorous. 
He was both manly and gentle, nervous 
and brave, and the most delightful com- 
panion that ever lived. I loved John 
Leech (and another who is also gone) 
better than any other friends I have known.” 
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And here are a few words of him by his 
dear friend, Dean Hole : 

“ John Leech’s consideration for others 
was patent wherever he went; but his 
anxiety for his friends, and their enjoy- 
ment and amusement in his house, was a 
very winsome sight to see. Far too much 
of a gentleman to be a gourmand, though 
he was wont to say he deserved a good 
dinner when he had done a good day’s 
work, ... he seemed to think that his 
guests were bound to be greedy... . I 
remember that on one occasion the straw- 
berries were so large that he put the largest 
on a plate and handed it to the servant, 
with a request that it might be carved on 
the sideboard.” 

A quiet man himself, Leech hated need- 
less noise, and specially detested the 
nuisance of street music. Endurable as 
this may be by persons of dull tempera- 
ment, it proved a source of real torment to 
a brain so quick, and sensitive, and over- 
strained as his; nor can we feel surprise 
that he suffered more acutely from it when 
his health began to fail him. It was 
chiefly in the hope of escaping from street 
noises that, at the end of ’Sixty-two, he 
moved from Brunswick Square to No.6, The 
Terrace, Kensington. At that time there 
lay behind the old quaint house a large 
expanse of open garden ground ; and fly- 
catchers, and thrushes, and many other 
little wild birds were seen building in the 
spring-time, where the only builders now- 
adays are those of bricks and mortar. 
Even there, however, he failed to find a 
place where he could live and work in 
peace ; indeed, he was so worried by the 
barking of the dogs, and the crowing of 
the cocks, and the cries of costermongers, 
and the braying of the barrel-organs, that 
he owned to Mr. Frith, on the last evening 
when they met, that he would far prefer 
to be resting in the grave, adding, “ where 
there is no noise,” as a reason for the 
preference. 

How his strength failed him suddenly 
at the early age of forty-seven, and how 
thoroughly his nerves were shattered by 
his overwork, is thus told by his friend 
Millais : 

‘‘He became so nervous lately that he 
used to take my arm when we were walking 
together, jerking it perceptibly at any 
sudden noise or at any vehicle passing 
rapidly near us, lingering an unnecessary 
time at the street crossings; and the 
morning he came from Thackeray’s house, 
on coming down after seeing his dead 





friend, he said: ‘I, too, shall die sud- 
denly.’” 

This foreboding was repeated to the 
present writer, who was dining with him 
shortly after their friend’s death, and the 
presentiment was realised within but a 
few months. Thackeray died on Christmas 
Eve, 1863, and on the twenty-ninth of the 
following October his friend, John Leech, 
lay dead. How suddenly the end came, is 
thus described : 

“The day before his death... he 
wrote to the ‘Punch’ office, saying that 
a messenger might be sent for a drawin 
in progress, which ‘he would finish if he 
could.’ Strange to say, the fancy was as 
bright and the imagination as powerful as 
ever . . . but the physical strength failed 
utterly, and the pencil fell from that won- 
derful hand for ever. . .. On the day of 
his death . . . he begged to be allowed 
to draw. ‘It would amuse me,’ he said. 
A medical man who was present gave a 
reluctant permission. Instead, however, 
of beginning at once, he threw himself 
upon a couch in the room, and after a little 
while he was persuaded to go to bed and 
keep himself perfectly quiet. This he did; 
but scarcely had he composed himself to 
sleep than be suddenly started up, and, 
calling to his father and his sister, fell 
back and expired in their arms without a 
sigh.” 

There must be some peculiar charm 
about a man of whom all they who knew 
him best declare with one accord that he 
had been their kindest and their most 
delightful friend. This has been the com- 
mon cry of those who knew John Leech 
and who may well have felt at heart, as 
they stood around his grave, that they 
could never hope again to look upon his like. 
Of such the present writer may claim to 
have been one, and may be pardoned for 
the owning that, of all the pleasures which 
his memory affords him, none are more 
completely delightfal to his mind than his 
friendship with John Leech. 

This is not the place to criticise the 
work of such an artist. Indeed, who would 
wish to criticise what all may well admire ? 
As Mr. Frith says truly, and thereby 
earns our thanks, as well as our forgive- 
ness for his many previous pen-slips : 

“The whole world is the inheritor under 
the will of John Leech ; and what a legacy 
he has bequeathed! Posterity will be able 
to study us in our habits as we lived, in 
our pleasures and our pains, in our follies 
and eccentricities, in our sports and amuse- 
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ments—in short, in every condition of lifo, 
high and low. A type or types of every 
class, from the very poor to the very rich, 
from the beggar to the King, spring perfect 
from Leech’s pencil. He revels in beauty ; 
tenderness and manly strength combine in 
his works, as they did in himself; a love 
of what is good and pure, and a hatred of 
the ignoble and the base is shown in all he 
drew, and in every act of his private life.” 

All who knew Leech and his life-work 
may thoroughly agree with every word of 
this; and Mr. Frith’s opinion is confirmed 
by that of Dickens and of Thackeray, 
whose eloquent pens have put on record 
their high praises of John Leech. Indeed, 
who that ever looks at Leech’s drawings 
for even a few minutes can ever fail to 
feel the happier and the wiser for the 
look? Where else can you see such horse- 
men and such footmen, such little gents 
and lovely ladies, such pitmen and such post- 
boys, such fanny cockney sportsmen, and 
such splendid haw-haw swells? Who but 
must admire his landscapes and his sea- 
sides, his gallops and his gillies, his boat- 
men and his barbers, his hunters and his 
hounds, his park-hacks and their fair 
riders, his Beauties and their beasts ? Who 
can fail to love his chubby little boys and 
their precocious elder brothers? Who does 
not long to kiss his fair-haired little girls— 
and their lovely elder sisters, if one only 
had the luck? Who can well help laugh- 
ing at his “ Mossoos” and his ‘‘ Missuses,” 
his little snobs and their ‘ moustarches,” 
his delicious ‘ Bloomer ” costumes, and his 
“new cooks” who pet policemen and try 
to pluck a hare? Who can ever fail to 
relish his sporting Handsom cabby, who 
offers to drive gratis “‘ such an ’ossy-looking 
gent”; or his hair-dresser, who hears that 
there is ‘cholera in the hair ”; or his 
poor unlucky dustman, who has just “ lost 
his dimond ring” ; or, best of all, perhaps, 
his benighted shin-bruised burglar, who 
wishes people “ wouldn’t leave their coal- 
scuttles about”? And then who can fail 
to feel the pathos of the seamstress, or poor 
governess, shown in many a sore plight; and 
whois not made savage by the “ Bumbles,” 
and the “sweaters,” and other brutal 
tyrants who prey upon the poor ? 

And, finally, who can fail to feel the 
power of his political cartoons, with all their 
point and satire, their drollery and fun? 
For assuredly John Leech was no mere 
“comic” artist, but the Hogarth of his 
century, with more than Hogarth’s ver- 
satility and grasp of various character, and 





with none of his coarseness and uncouth- 
ness, and sheer ugliness of type. 
Merriment and wisdom are proverbially 
coupled, and few things are more wholesome 
than a hearty, honest laugh. It will bea 
sad day for old England when she no longer 
takes delight in the humour of John Leech. 





IN THE DUMPS. 

LIKE all good, expressive words, dumps 
is Shakespearean, 

Sing no more ditties, sing no more, 
Of dumps so dull and heavy. 

How well the sense and sound of the 
word agree! The word comes from dumb. 
The man in the dumps is down in the 
mouth, with nothing to say for himself. 
He can only sigh and groan and make 
inarticulate noises. The symptoms of the 
dumps are very well known. You are a 
misery to yourself when you are in them, 
and a nuisance to every one around you. 
Everything annoys you; nothing pleases 
you. And all sorts of unfortunate things 
happen. If it is fly season and you take 
legitimate vengeance on the disturbers of 
your peace—not that you have any to be 
disturbed ; but the flies don’t know that, 
so it does not go in mitigation of punish- 
ment—you break a window-pane or glass 
or crockery. If you try to kick a snarling, 
disagreeable, ill-tempered cur, you probably 
miss your aim and hurt your toe. Picking 
a quarrel with a human subject is very 
congenial to the feelings, but what com- 
fort is there in getting the worst of it! 
The man in the dumps is restricted in all 
his enjoyments. He can eat nothing but 
what is curried or devilled or in some other 
way appeals violently to the palate. A 
horrid murder or an appalling accident is 
the only thing he can read. Such is the 
fatality of things that when he is at his 
worst, the newspaper is occupied with 
accounts of fashionable weddings and 
village fétes and city banquets ; and even 
if there is a murder trial the accused will 
be acquitted ; and if there is a collision on 
the railway no deaths will be reported ; 
the latest bulletins, too, of sick notabilities 
will be of an exasperatingly favourable 
character. In some cases of dumps the 
morning brings a little relief; but the 
sense of it soon passes, and the sufferer 
realises that the new day is like the days 
that have preceded it—his fellow-creatures 
also retain their objectionable qualities—it 
is a wretched world to live in, 
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How do we get into the dumps? Is the 
thing physical or mental, or does it arise 
from circumstances; or is it brought 
about by a concatenation of bodily infirmi- 
ties, spiritual complaints, and calamitous 
external visitations? It is quite certain 
that the condition of the physical organs 
j has to do with it—probably the liver 
rather than any other organ. De Quincey 
had a strong opinion that the liver and not 
the brain was “in most cases the sole 
proximate cause” of madness, “or if not, 
an indispensable previous condition.” As 
to low spirits, which may be reckoned as 
madness in the bud, it may be safely 
affirmed that they are never found in 
connection with an active and intelligent 
liver. But events must combine. A com- 
4 paratively small piece of good fortune 
would be either sneered at or discounted ; 
| but a thumping legacy or some other 
undoubted piece of luck could not be so 
disposed of ; the objective cannot be quite 
ignored even by the slave to moods, 

Natural disposition is a factor, and an 
important one. People are born very 
different from one another. There are 
cheerful souls, and gloomy, misanthropical 
ones, The latter do not come into our 
subject—not the out and outers, It is 
those who are fairly cheerful in a general 
way who get into the dumps. Those who 
are of a morose cast by nature would be 
like fish out of water, with nothing to 
grumble at. 

The influence of occupation upon men’s 
minds has been very much over-estimated, 
It may even be said that in many cases 
| occupations act reversely; the cheerful 
| Vocations depressing those who live by 
them, and what would be looked upon as 
depressing vocations making the workers 
cheerful, A familiar illustration is that 
of the clown who is said to be a par- 
ticularly melancholy man in private life. 
Mark Tapley doesn’t show his usual 
penetration when he is on the look-out 
for some position in which he might be 
jolly under difficulties. Grave-digging he 
speaks of first as “a good damp, wormy 
sort of business,” and then goes on: 
“ Undertaking now, that’s gloomy. There 
might be credit to be gained there, A 
broker’s man in a poor neighbourhood 
wouldn’t be bad perhaps. A jailer sees a 
deal of misery. A doctor’s man is in the 
very midst of murder. A bailiff’s ain’t 
& lively office nat’rally. Even a tax- 
gatherer must find his feelings rather 
| worked upon, at times. There’s lots of 





trades in which I should find an oppor- 
tunity, I think.” However, we must do 
him the credit of acknowledging that 
he soon found out. his mistake: “ All 
them trades I thought of was a deal too 
jolly.” Of course they were. Under- 
taking, for instance, is the gayest of all 
trades. No one ever heard of an under- 
taker “in the dumps.” - Even in the 
healthiest seasons he keeps up his spirits. 
He knows he must have his prey sooner 
or later. The pen which gives us Mark 
Tapley, in the same book introduces us 
to Mr, Mould the undertaker, repre- 
senting him as one happy in himself and 
at peace with the world. When we see 
him surrounded by his household gods 
and enjoying the sweets of domestic re- 
pose, we are made to feel that with a 
view to perpetual good spirits no position 
is more desirable than that of a respectable 
undertaker. 

“* Quite the buzz of insects,’ said Mr. 
Mould, closing his eyes in a perfect luxury. 
‘It puts one in mind of the sound of 
animated nature in the agricultural dis- 
tricts. It’s exactly like the woodpecker 
tapping.’ 

“*The woodpecker tapping the hollow 
elm tree,’ observed Mrs. Mould, adapting 
the words of the popular melody to the 
description of wood commonly used in the 
trade.” 

The undertaker’s thinly disguised jovi- 
ality is no doubt partly composed of a sort 
of triumph over the subjects of his delicate 
attentions ; each time he is thankful that 
it isn’t him. If he is in a good way of 
trade so many pass through his hands, 
he himself still continuing in the land 
of the living, that he gets to think of 
himself as practically immortal. We cannot 
very well blame him for his cheerfulness, 
for of course he has had nothing to do 
with providing the material in which he 
works. We hardly know enough of the 
inner life of the hangman to decide whether 
he is of a melancholy mood. The late Mr. 
Marwood was sharply taken to task by the 
press for saying, “ Bother the fellow!” 
when a criminal on whom he had been 
operating persisted in reappearing and 
clutching at the solid part of the platform, 
from which he had to be two or three 
times dislodged. The expression savoured 
of irritability rather than frivolity. Still, 
it was language that a man impressed with 
the solemnity of the occasion would not 
use. 

Ned Dennis, ‘‘as was so christened by 
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his own father,” took a real delight in the 
business. ‘ When it’s well done,” he says, 
“it’s so neat, so skilful, so captivating, if 
that don’t seem too strong a word, that 
you'd hardly believe it could be brought to 
sich perfection.” And on another occasion, 
waxing enthusiastic, ‘‘ Look at that hand 
of mine; many and many a job that hand 
has done with a neatness and dexterity 
never known before, When I look at 
that hand,” said Mr, Dennis, shaking it in 
the air, “and remember the helegant bits 
of work it has turned off, I feel quite 
melloncholy to think it should ever grow 
old and feeble.” 

Mr, Collier, in his picture, ‘ Waiting for 
the Accused,” in the last Academy exhibi- 
tion, sets forth even more strikingly than 
the novelist the difference that there is 
between inflicting suffering and enduring 
it. We are in a chamber of the Holy 
Inquisition; five persons are ready to 
receive, and to examine, and to judge the 
criminal, And to punish him; for a 
brazier of burning coals or charcoal is there, 
evidently intended for some diabolical pur- 
pose. A painter of less philosophical mind 
would have represented the judges and 
executioners as sitting in solemn silence, 
moody and stern, reflecting, though it may 
be not remorsefully, on the horrid work 
that lies before them. But of these good 
gentlemen we may say what the poet 
Cowper says of “true piety,” they are 
‘cheerful as the day.” The president is 
listening with benevolent face and hand to 
ear, to the amusing story told him by his 
brother monk, while the inferior personage 
who is to act as secretary leans back 
with his legs comfortably stretched out, 
with a smug, self-satisfied air, as of one 
at peace with himself and all the non- 
heretical world. Two jolly familiars in the 
background, like their two superiors on 
the bench, are passing the time in animated 
converse. One has his back to us, but the 
other is warming his hands and sandalled 
feet at the brazier, the fire lighting up his 
smiling features and contented attitude. 
None of them, we may fancy, know what 
it is to be “in the dumps.” 

To try and get rid of the dumps by 
taking to grave-digging or some similar 
occupation would be, perhaps, carrying a 
principle too far. We must make the best 
of our less damp and wormy occupations. 
Men living on their means, where those 
means have been abundant, have learned 
to be submissive to their lot; even pos- 
sessors of sinecure Government posts have 





been found who did not envy their harder 
worked fellow-men. 

However much we may be tumbled up 
and down in our minds, let us avoid the 
folly of wishing ourselves dead, Jest it 
happen to us as it did to the old man in 
the fable who, calling upon Death to come 
and ease him of his troubles, was taken at 
his word, and had to make a lame excuse. 





AN OLD MAN’S DARLING, 
A COMPLETE STORY. 


Way had he married her, every one asked. 
Well, the reason was not far to seek: he 
adored her. Elderly scholar and recluse as 
he was, he adored her youth and beauty, 
her caprices, her petulance, her exactions, 
everything that went to make her what 
she was. Before he had known her he 
had grown bent and grey in the pursuit of 
one engrossing hobby, in dreaming over a 
wonderful scheme, at which hie friends 
Jaughed when he timidly broached it. For 
her he changed his life-long habits, and 
renounced his cherished object ; and when 
she deigned to accept the hand, heart, and 
handsome fortune he laid at her feet, 
Gabriel Spencer esteemed himself the 
happiest of mortals. 

Why she had married him was not so 
easy to explain. Very few people, no one, 
perhaps, except Gabriel himself, suspected 
any adoration on her side. She had had 
plenty of other admirers, as was natural, 
and with one of their names hers had been 
freely and frequently coupled, but that all 
came to nothing ; he went off to the Anti- 
podes and she married Gabriel Spencer, 
and the world said it was just as well, for 
the match she had made was far better 
than the one she might have made. Then 
she and her husband settled down to that 
chapter of their history which fairy tales 
dismiss with the short and satisfactory 
phrase, “ - lived happy ever after.” 

As far as Gabriel was concerned, despite 
the sacrifices he had made, this was fairly 
true ; but to judge by the looks of Mrs. 
Gabriel, as she sits by the tea-table in her 
luxurious drawing-room one summer after- 
noon, her bliss has its alloy. A big frown 
puckers her white brow, an uncomely 
pout disfigures her pretty mouth, and from 
the expression with which she is listening 
to her husband, it is obvious that her 
displeasure is connected with the subject 
under discussion. He is leaning against 
the mantelpiece, looking at her with a 
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world of tenderness and patience shining 
in his kindly grey eyes and lighting up his 
grave face. He is evidently reasoning 
with her. During the two years of their 
married life he has often reasoned with 
her; he quite epjoys it, she objects to it. 

“And really, dearest,” he is saying now, 
“the journey is neither long nor trouble- 
some. Here I have written it all out. 
We leave here on Wednesday evening ; 
reach Flushing on Thursday morning ; 
cross the German frontier about eleven. 
The German scenery is at first not pic- 
turesque ; but as we approach our destina- 
tion it increases in beauty, till, finally, at 
Detmold we find ourselves in a charming 
region. Detmold, as I have told you 
before, is situated among the low wooded 
hills of the Teutoburger Wald. The town 
itself is trim and neat, with a little court 
to enliven it. The walks and drives are 
almost inexhaustible,” 

“Ob, as to walks and drives,” interrupts 
Mrs. Spencer, ungraciously, “you can get 
those anywhere, and the court won’t 
do us much good. We shan’t meet a soul 
there.” 

Mr. Spencer smiles, 

“Indeed, we shall meet plenty of kindly 
German souls, Eleanor,” he says, “ with 
bodies to match, worthy descendants of 
those old Teuton patriots.” 

* Bother the old Teuton patriots,” in- 
terrupts his wife again, ‘they are very 
uninteresting.” 

‘Not to every one, dear child. My 
wish to revisit the place springs chiefly 
from my interest in them, and in that 
famous victory which the old Cheruscan 
chief, Arminius or Hermann, won over 
the Roman legions in the year 9 AD. 
The Germans are naturally proud of this 
victory. Years ago a memorial—a Denk- 
mal, as they well express it—was com- 
menced to the hero on the spot near 
Detmold which probably witnessed his 
triumph. This Denkmal I saw unfinished. 
I had, moreover, the honour to win the 
friendship of the man who made its com- 
pletion his life’s task ; I have long wished 
to revisit Detmold, and to see, in its com- 
pleted state, the national tribute to the 
hero of one of the most famous battle- 
fields in history.” 

“I’m awfully sorry to interrupt such 
edifying talk,” says a cheery voice at the 
door, “Please go on; I’ve only come to 
ack you, Nell, for a farewell cup of tea,” 

“Dick!” cries Mrs. Spencer, frown and 
pout alike vanishing, “if you wanted tea 





you should have come while it was hot; 
perhaps then there would have been no 
lecture, now there is no muffin.” 

Let us ring for some,” says Dick, with 
the air of a man perfectly at home ; “and 
now about the programme for the journey. 
Is it made out?” 

* Oh, it’s made out,” replies Mrs. Spencer 
in an aggrieved tone, “ but if you want 
more information, please ask Gabriel. I 
only know I am to pack my boxes to- 
morrow, and be carted off to be buried 
alive Heaven knows where.” She certainly 
looks very bewitching as she says this. 

Mr. Spencer smiles, 

“That is Eleanor’s way of putting it,” 
he says, “As to our destination, my dear 
Hervey, it is Detmold. 1 must have told 
you that I once spent a perfectly ideal 
holiday there. I want to revisit my old 
haunts and show them to her. Now I 
must beg to be excused, 1 have so much 
to do in the way of preparation.” 

“Oh, Dick,” cries Mrs. Spencer as the 
door closes, “isn’t it a horrid shame ?” 

“What is a shame?” asks Dick in re- 
turn, ‘‘The way you oppose your good 
husband }” 

“T’m not opposing him,” rejoins Nell, 
hotly, “he is opposing me. I had set my 
mind on Trouville or Spa long before he 
spoke of this outlandish journey.” 

“ But, Nell,” suggests Dick, ‘ how would 
a man like Spencer endure Trouville or 
Spa?” 

“He would have endured either far 
better than I shall enjoy his German 
hole.” 

“ My dear little cousin,” says Dick, “ you 
aren’t reasonable. If you take for better 
and for worse an elderly scholar who has 
devoted his youth to historical research, 
you cannot expect your yearly programme 
to include the sands of Trouville or the 
gaicties of Spa. In vulgar parlance, dear, 
you have made your bed and must lie 
in it.” Then Mr, Hervey stirred his tea 
with the air of having spoken words of 
wisdom. ‘By the way,” he begins again, 
“to return to our muttons. What should 
you say if I turned up at Detmold ?” 

“You!” exclaims Nell, incredulously, 
‘why, you are going to Scotland,” 

““T was,” he replies, “but I have been 
over-persuaded. You remember Brandon, 
Nell?” 

Perfectly,” she says, rising and walk- 
ing towards the window. 

“ Well, he’s just turned up again, and, 
restless fellow that he is, is dragging me 
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off on a walking tour in North Germany— 
which may just as well include Detmold.” 

“Ob,” says Nell, doubtfully, “if you 
have Captain Brandon with you——” 

“But you and he used to be so thick.” 

“Used to be,” she repeats, ‘' but that is 
long ago.” 

Not so very long.” 

“ Ages,” she persists, 

“ Nonsense, Nell. Anyhow Brandon 
remembers you kindly ; he was asking me 
all about you, and I know he’ll be glad to 
see you again.” 

“Will he?” she asks, absently. ‘Oh, 
well, I shall be glad to see you both; any 
break in the monotony of those four weeks 
—it is to be four weeks, Dick—will be 
delightful, for I shall have no one to 
speak to,” 

“ Except your husband,” suggests Dick. 

““My husband,” she echoes, contemp- 
tuously, 

“My dear,” says Dick, softly, ‘you 
don’t know what a good husband you 
have.” : 

“Dick!” she cries, hotly, ‘don’t you 
begin to lecture. You have neither the 
knack nor the right.” 


A cloudless sky of deep blue overarching 
a broadly undulating forest land; the 
warmth of an August afternoon glowing 
on the pine-clad slopes; pink and crimson 
heather fringing the quiet, winding road ; 
here and there a cluster of quaint red roofs 
against the woodland background ; and on 
the crest of the near hill a tall, majestic 
bronze figure against the blue sky, a 
mighty sword in its uplifted right hand, 
its foot set firmly on the insignia of the 
dreaded power of Rome. 

Mr. and Mrs, Spencer had just turned 
the last bend of the uphill road which 
leads from Detmold to that famous 
memorial of sturdy German patriotism, 
the Hermann Denkmal in the Teutoburger 
Wald. He had been wrapped in reverie, 
and she had sat beside him, with a pre- 
occupied look on her face, over which her 
parasol was lowered so as to shut out all the 
beauty which was absorbing her husband. 

“We get out here, dearest,” he said, 
presently, as the carriage stopped. “It is 
better to walk the rest of the way.” 

She gave him her hand in silence, and 
walked on beside him. 

You are very thoughtful, dearest,” he 
said, 

“*So are you,” she rejoined, promptly. 
“T didn’t like to Pree. you,” inte 





He smiled at her gratefully. 

‘Yes, dearest,” he said. ‘“ One’s thoughts 
are very overwhelming when one is brought 
so closely into realisation of the long dead 
past. Besides, much of my own past 
surges back on me as I stand here—old 
hopes, some of my dearest dreams.” 

He stopped. 

“Dear me,” said Mrs, Spencer, “ one 
might think you had a love affair connected 
with the place.” 

Mr. Spencer’s pale cheek flushed. 

“T never had but one love, dear wife,” 
he said. Then, after a pause, he went on. 
“T do not think I have ever spoken to 
you of a scheme which occupied my mind 
for many years, which, in fact, I only 
abandoned when I made your acquaintance. 
That scheme—it was very dear to me— 
originated on this very spot.” 

He paused again. She saw he was 
waiting for a sympathetic word or look. 
She felt irritated, for her mind was full of 
a subject with which these confidences 
clashed strangely. 

“T expect,” she said, coldly, “that it 
was something quite beyond my compre- 
hension.” 

“Not at all, darling,” he resumed, 
eagerly, ‘‘I told you, you know, that I 
had visited this monument during its erec- 
tion, and watched its slow progress with 
interest; and as I watched I was fired 
with a kind of patriotic jealousy that we 
in England should have no similar national 
embodiment of some national triumph, 
some outward and visible sign of a great 
national crisis. Don’t you think, dear, 
that the idea of a nation immortalising 
some turning point in its history is a very 
beautiful one ?” 

“T dare say it is,” she answered ; “ but 
I should have thought we had heaps of 
such memorials,” 

‘*We haven’t one!” said her husband, 
solemnly, “except Trafalgar Square, which 
lacks the unity and appropriateness which 
should be the chief beauty of such a crea- 
tion. The idea which seized on me was 
England’s marvellous triumph over the 
great Spanish Armada, I imagined that 
glorious victory celebrated by a colossal 
figure of Britannia, the emblems of freedom 
in her hand, and the insignia of tyranny 
beneath her feet. I imagined her standing 
on some lofty headland looking across the 
sea which had fought with her in that 
dread struggle. My project was to devote 
the greater part of my fortune to carrying 
out this inspiration; for you know it 
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would have been a costly undertaking, and 
would have required a substantial starting 
oint.” 

* My dear Gabriel,” said his wife, look- 
ing coldly into his unusually animated 
face, “what a wild plan! What a good 
thing you gave it up!” 

“That is what others said,” responded 
Gabriel, the light fading from his face. 

Mrs. Spencer settled herself on a bench. 

“ T suppose you will want to have a great 
prow] round ?” she said. “I will wait here.” 

“Very well, dearest. I will not keep 
you too long. I must, however, mount to 
that gallery which crowns the pedestal, 
and which I am told affords a quite incom- 
parable view of the surrounding country.” 

He looked at her for a moment as if he 
half hoped she would offer to accompany 
him. Then he strolled off towards the 
foot of the monument. 

“And suppose they are there when we 
get back,” mused Nell, as he disappeared. 
“T wish Dick had given me longer notice 
or a choice in the matter. I wish I had 
told him”—him in Nell’s meditations 
stood for her husband—‘‘on the way 
up. Why, I couldn’t begin the subject. 
I shan’t be able to pretend I’m sur- 
prised if they have arrived, because Dick 
is sure to say something about his letter. 
I wonder how much he remembers of Rex 
Brandon. Not much, I dare say ; but one 
can never tell, and, whatever I do, I must 
keep clear of dangerous ground. Oh, 
dear, I wish it was all well over. Whata 
weary world it is, and what a lot of things 
turn out badly !” 

“ Nell!” cried a voice behind her, “ dare 
we interrupt your meditations? We have 
been to your pension and taken rooms, and 
hearing you were up here, we have followed 
you. And here’s Brandon; you don’t need 
introducing, do you, old chappie ? ” 

Mrs, Spencer had turned with a start at 
his words, 

“Dick!” she exclaimed, “you did so 
surprise me.” In truth, she had turned 
pale to her lips. Then, gravely putting 
out her hand, she said: ‘ How do you do, 
Captain Brandon? It is a long time since 
we met,” 

“I suppose it is,” said Brandon, taking 
her hand and holding it, ‘‘ But to look at 
you one might’ think it was yesterday; 
you are not in the least changed.” 

“Indeed, I am,” said Eleanor, earnestly. 
“T am completely changed.” 

“T shall not be able to believe it on 
your bare assertion,” he replied. 





“Captain Brandon,” she exclaimed, 
“ what an imputation on my character !” 

“Come,” cried Dick, “don’t wrangle, I 
hope you got my letter. I wrote from 
Hanover. Where is your good man?” 

“Oh,” replied his cousin, ‘‘ he’s wander- 
ing around somewhere—climbing that huge 
edifice yonder, I believe.” 

“And why didn’t you go with him?” 
asked Dick. 

** Because I don’t care for views, and I 
detest climbing dark staircases.” 

“Oh, well, I think one ought to do the 
thing thoroughly while one is about it, 
don’t you, Brandon? Come along, and 
see one more of those treats which we have 
lately learnt to call, ‘schéne Aussichten,’ 
Can’t we persuade you, Nell?” 

“Certainly not,” says Nell, reseating 
herself on the bench. 

“T will stay too,” says Brandon, throw- 
ing himself down on the turf. ‘“ Views 
are not in my line either. We'll hear all 
about it from you and Spencer.” 

Dick shook his head. 

“You lazy people,” he said, as he 
walked away. “I suppose you want to 
gossip.” 

But when he left them neither spoke for 
a long two minutes. Captain Brandon 
looked steadily at his companion, while 
she dug holes in the grass with her 
parasol, 

“Are you vexed with me for coming 
here, Nell?” he asked at last. 

“Why should I be vexed?” she asked 
in return, blushing a little. ‘“ Only, please, 
Captain Brandon, do not call me Nell 
now.” 

“ Really ! Do you mean it?” he said, in 
surprise. 

‘‘Of course I mean it; that will be a 
proof that I am changed.” 

“A very trumpery one, Nell — Mrs, 
Spencer, I mean; but you mustn’t be 
angry with me if the old name slips out 
now and then unawares. You see, I 
always think of you as Nell.” 

“You would do more wisely not to——” 
then she stopped, remembering her reso- 
lution to steer clear of dangerous topics. 

** Not to think of you atall,” he filled in. 
“Of course I should; but wisdom is not 
one of my failings.” 

She laughed rather a forced laugh. 

‘You see that colossal erection,” she 
began, hastily, with an evident wish to 
change the subject. “I dare say you ad- 
mire it. Well, do you know, my husband 
has just been telling me that had he re- 
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mained unmarried, he should have devoted 
most of his fortune to plagiarising that in 
England.” 

*Good heavens!” cried Captain Bran- 
don. ‘What a lot of things came to 
naught because you chose to—well, to 
marry him.” 

It was very trying ; this subject seemed 
dangerous too, 

“They are an unconscionable time 
coming back,” she began again, rising from 
her seat, ‘Shall we go and look for 
them ?” 

“As you please,” he said, rising too; 
‘though, for my own part, I give them 
leave to stay as long as they choose.” 

As he spoke Mr, Spencer and Dick 
appeared, 

“There you are at last,” cried Nell. “I 
thought you were never coming.” 

“Tm sorry you were uneasy,” began 
Gabriel. 

“The fact is,” put in Dick, “he couldn’t 
come any quicker. I found him sitting in 
the staircase rather out of sorts, I was 
afraid he was going to be ill.” 

“Ob,” went on Gabriel, quickly, “it 
was nothing serious, dear; just one of my 
little attacks of breathlessness ; we are both 
quite used to them. I think I hurried a 
little too much. I’m all right now.” Then, 
turning to his wife’s companion, he held 
out his hand. ‘Thank you for coming to 
eee us, Captain Brandon,” he said. ‘ You 
are one of the figures which remain in my 
memory with some of the happiest days of 
my life. I hear you have been a great 
traveller since then. I hope you have 
enjoyed your travels,” 

Eleanor looked at both as they stood 
facing one another—from the tall, stalwart 
figure of the one to the narrow chest and 
round shoulders of the other, contrasting 
the pale, delicately chiselled features of the 
man to whom she was bound with the 
sunburnt, masculine face of the man she 
had loved far better. An overwhelming 
sense of the irrevocable came over her ; 
she longed to kick against the pricks some- 
how or other ; but she settled her face into 
as quiet an expression as she could com- 
mand and said : 

“Tf you are not feeling well, Gabriel, 
we had better be getting back to the car- 
riage. Captain Brandon, we have room 
for you and Dick if you will drive too,” 

“Of course they will come with us,” 
said Spencer, kindly. “ Dick tells me they 
have taken rooms at our hotel and mean 
to stay a week at least.” 





After all, the sojourn at Detmold seemed 
shaping itself into a pleasant enough holi- 
day. Te week which Dick and his friend 
had talked of staying lengthened itself out 
to ten days, and still nothing was said of 
their going. Of course Mr. Spencer was 
enjoying himself, and vow that his wife 
had the companionship of her cousin and 
her old friend, he did not scruple to take 
some of his enjoyment in his own fashion 
—grubbing about,” as Nell flippantly 
expressed it, among the dim chronicles 
which are roughly traced on those forest 
hillsides, in cairns, and entrenchments, and 
half illegible scratches on time-worn rocks. 

“You mustn’s let him overdo it, though, 
Nell,” says Dick one day. 

‘* My dear Dick,” she replies, petulantly, 
“T must let him please himself, As if I 
could stop the grubbing about.” 

* Well,” rejoins Dick, “I want to tell 
you that I don’t like those attacks of 
breathlessness, I thiak he ought to have 
advice,” 

* He has had advice—the very best he 
could get—and he told me afterwards that 
there was nothing for me to be anxious 
about. For goodness’ sake, don’t make 
him think he’s ill. I don’t want the care 
of a valetudinarian added to my daily 
burden.” 

“ Your daily burden!” scoffs Dick. ‘I 
like that, you spoiled darling of the best 
old man in the world.” 

After this Dick insisted on their all joining 
in some of the historical voyages of dis- 
covery. He had a true esteem for Spencer, 
for his unselfishness ; for his old-fashioned, 
chivalrous manners; for his tenderness to 
his wilful girl-wife ; and though he stood 
somewhat in awe of his scholarship, still it 
did not bore him to wander to and fro 
among the hills, listening to Spencer's 
dissertations on objects which looked to 
him too much like accidents of nature to 
have any literary significance. In these 
excursions they naturally fell into pairs, 
and as Captain Brandon did not share 
Dick’s new sympathy with archeology, and 
as Nell openly professed contempt for it, 
it came to pass one evening, as they were 
returning from a pilgrimage to the sandy 
heath beyond the forest, that Spencer and 
Dick were walking together through the 
trimly kept woods on the outskirts of the 
town. The twilight had alresdy closed in, 
and under the broad, overhanging beeches 
it was almost dark. They were walking 
quickly, for the early German supper hour 
was at hand. 
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‘Those two are horrible dawdles,” 
began Dick; “they can’t want their 
evening meal as seriously as I do.” 

“T fear Eleanor is knocked up,” said 
Mr. Spencer; ‘it has been a very long 
walk.” His voice is husky and tremulous. 

“ Well, I don’s know,” said Dick ; ‘* but 
it seems to me she can walk as well as any 
of us.” 

“ Bat it has been so hot for her.” 

This time there was a little gasp as Gabriel 
Spencer ceased speaking. 

“T say, old man,” cried Dick, “ you're 
done up yourself. Come, confess it.” 

The other tried to laugh, but did not 
succeed, 

“T am rather,” he admitted faintly. 

“ Well, then, you must stay here,” said 
Dick, decisively ; ‘sit down on anything, 
you know, and I'll go and get a carriage.” 

“T think I will,” assented Spencer. 
“ There is one of those little arbours close 
by, if I remember right. I'll wait there 
for the others; and Dick, you needn’t say 
anything to Eleanor. We will let her 
think the carriage is on her account.” 

“All right,” cried Dick, as he started 
post-haste on his errand. 

Then Gabriel Spencer seated himself and 
rested his head against a pillar of the little 
rustic summer-house. Each breath was a 
struggle, and what with the violent beating 
of his heart and the great throbbing in his 
ears, he could scarcely listen for the foot- 
steps he wished to arrest. Twice he fancied 
they were coming; then at last he heard 
their voices, They were coming slowly, 
very slowly. He hoped he would have time 
to recover so far as to be able to speak 
cheerfully when they reached him. Mean- 
while, their voices became audible through 
the calm summer night. Captain Brandon 
was speaking. 

‘*But he cannot live for ever,” he was 
saying. 

“Can’t he?” cried Nell, passionately ; 
“but I tell you he will, if it’s only just to 
baulk me,” 

What strange words; what a strange 
tone for his wife to be using to Captain 
Brandon! Spencer had scarcely time to 
think that vaguely, when she began again. 

“Ob, Rex, why did you go away, and 
why did you come back like this? ” 

“T went away,” replied Brandon, ten- 
derly, ‘‘ because I loved you, and I couldn't 
afford to marry you; and I came back 
because I love you still—as I have told 
you—and I can’t live without you.” 

“Rex,” she cried—they were opposite the 





arbour now, Spencer saw the g'eam of 
her white dress—- oh, Rex, if you really 
loved me as I loved you, you wouldn't 
have gone. If you love me now, you will 
take me away with you, anywhere, any- 
how, so that we can be happy together.” 

Then her voice ended in passionate sobs. 
The bewildering throbbing and beating in 
Gabriel Spencer’s temples calmed suddenly. 
He rose to his feet, and was himself as- 
tonished at the ease with which he sprang 
forward, when a moment before he had 
beea unable to utter a sound or move a 
limb. 

“My darling,” he cried, “my darling, 
you are safer with me; and perhaps it 
won’t be for so long as you think.” 

Then, scarcely hearing her sgonised cry 
of horror, he staggered and fell at her feet. 

They were bending over him chafing his 
cold hands, when Dick came back. Between 
them they lifted him into the carriage, 
where he lay supported by Dick and his 
sobbing wife, while they drove slowly 
homeward. The two men exchanged a 
few words of explanation in a low tone ; 
but neither of the three breathed a word 
of the dread which was in the heart of 
each. An hour afterwards, however, the 
doctor had given the solemn verdict, and 
Nell knew that the life she had spoken of 
so cruelly would stand between her and 
her old love no more in this world. 


Dick Hervey was sole executor of 
Gabriel Spencer’s will, which devised all 
his fortune, except a few unimportant 
legacies, to his dear wife Eleanor Spencer. 

‘‘T shan’t touch a single penny of it, 
Dick,” she said, obstinately, when it was all 
made clear to her. “I couldn’t possibly, 
though I shan’t tell you why. Indeed, I 
have vowed not to touch my husband’s 
money.” 

“Then what on earth is to be done 
with it?” protested Dick, in perplexity. 

“Oh,” she rejoins, “‘he once had a wild 
craze for putting up some huge national 
memorial in imitation of that thing near 
Detmold. He meant, before he thought 
of marrying, to give most of his fortune to 
starting a fund for it. You will, no doubt, 
find a lot about the scheme among his 
papers. I should very much like his idea 
to be carried out.” 

“But you, Nell, what will become of 
you ¢” 

‘OF me,” said Nell, with a weary little 
groan ; “oh, I don’t care what becomes of 
me.” 
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“But, perhaps, some one else cares,” 
began Dick. 

“Hush! Don’t dare to speak to me of 
that.” 

Dick did find the description of the 
scheme for the Armada Memorial among 
Spencer’s papers; but no definite direc- 
tions, As to setting about the matter 
himself, he could as soon have written 
a book. He asked for advice in all 
directions ; but no one seemed inclined to 
take the matter up and work out the idea. 
It would be the work of years and years, 
Dick heard on all hands, and no one seemed 
to have years to spare. 

As to Captain Brandon, he has gone 
back to the Antipodes, and people are 
almost tired of surmising whether he will 
ever come back and marry his old love, 
Gabriel Spencer’s widow. 
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,CHAPTER VIII. 


AxovT half an hour after her departure, 
Priscilla had a visitor. She was out in the 
garden near the mill-race. 

There had been a heavy downfall of 
rain during the night, almost tropical in 
its violenco, and the little river, upon which 
the mill stood, was swollen and turbid. 
The water was swirling through the mill- 
race, churned into yellow foam by the 
great black water-wheel which was working 
that morning, the miller’s business being 
still continued by Mrs. Joliffe. The garden, 
which had been a great pride and pleasure 
to her husband, was still kept up in the 
quaint old world fashion, which he and 
his mother had liked. Prim, trimmed 
trees, and shrubs pruned into odd shapes— 
chairs, and seats, and round, meaningless 
forms—still stood as they had liked them, 
though Mrs. Joliffe had hated this fashion 
of gardening as ugly and plebeian, and had 
done her best in the old days to alter it. 
Priscilla hated it, too, and even in summer 
would have thought the garden ugly and 
dreary, but for its wealth of old-fashioned, 
sweet-scented flowers. But in winter it 
was depressing, and this morning, as she 
stood looking down into the foam-fiecked, 
swirling water, she felt its depression and 
stiff dreariness more than ever. A thick 
shrubbery stood between her and the 





house, and she could not see any one 
coming from it, The noise of the water, 
the soughing of the wind in the trees and 
shrubbery, drowned the approach of a 
little footfall on the path, and for a moment 
some one, who had jast come down it from 
the house, stood watching her unnoticed. 
It was Miss Dacre. 

She stood looking at the still figure, an 
expression of shrinking dislike and scorn 
on her pretty face—the look of a woman 
proud and conscious of her own rectitude, 
who finds herself in the presence of one 
who no longer merits her respect or esteem. 
But she conquered her reluctance to ad- 
dress the girl of whom such ugly things 
had been said, and advanced closer to 
her. 

** Miss Saltmarsh,” she said. 

Priscilla turned with a start. 

* Miss Dacre!” something pleased and 
grateful mingling with the astonishment in 
her eyes. She was feeling so intensely 
sad and lonely that the unexpected advent 
of this girl touched her with keen pleasure. 
But the next second she saw her mistake. 
This was no friendly visit from one girl 
to another in her trouble. There was no 
smile in Cecilia’s eyes in response, nor did 
she take her hands out of her muff, She 
stood in her dainty attire of velvet and 
furs, looking as picturesquely pretty as she 
always did, but with a curious likeness to 
her mother in her face. Priscilla under- 
stood it, and the light faded from her 
eyes. 

MC My aunt is out,” she said, a little 
wearily. 

“TI know,” Cecilia flushed, “but my 
visit was to you,” losing some of her grace- 
ful self-possession for a moment, “Iam 
afraid that you will think that I am going 
to ask you astrange question ; but I would 
like to know—did Captain Dacre ask you 
to marry him yesterday ?” 

The colour swept scarlet over Priscilla’s 
brow and throat. 

Cecilia stood still, looking at her with 
hard eyes, 
+s“ Yes,” Priscilla, forced to speak, said in 
a troubled voice ; “ but——” 

* Oh! you needn’t say any more,” with 
a hard lightness which, under the circum- 
stances, was almost scorn. ‘‘I wanted to 
know ; he is to marry me, you know, and— 
of course, one ought to know such things— 
one knows better what to do under the 
circumstances.” 

“Hoe was not engaged to you yesterday 
when he asked me,” said Priscilla, quickly, 
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with a sparkle in her eyes, every fibre in 
her stirred by the girl’s voice and manner. 

Cecilia crimsoned with anger and morti- 
fication, 

“No; but he had no right to ask you, 
and he knew it,” she said, in slow, even 
tones, her mother’s very own. “Nor 
would he have done it unless——” 

A gust of wind caught her dress and 
blew it towards Priscilla. She caught it 
with her hand, snatching it back to her 
side. The little gesture was full of mean- 
ing. Priscilla turned white to the very lips, 
but she drew herself up with a pride before 
which that of Cecilia’s seemed a feeble, 
ignoble thing. 

“T am sorry my aunt was not in to 
auswer any more questions you may wish 
to ask, Miss Dacre. Will you excuse me 
accompanying you back to the gate?” 

Cecilia bowed stifily, her face scarlet 
with anger, dislike, and mortification. 
But she was dismissed, and she felt that to 
stay an instant longer was only to humiliate 
herself still further. She turned away, 
and walked with as much stately grace as 
she could command, feeling in every nerve 
the burning contempt in the eyes. that 
were following her. 

As she disappeared into the shrubbery 
walk, there was a stir in the laurels near 
Priscilla, and the next moment, with a 
sharp, low cry of intense anguish, she 
flung herself into the arms of the young 
man who had stepped out of the shelter of 
the shrubs, 

She could say nothing, do nothing but 
cling to him, sobbing, laughing, and utter- 
ing his name in low broken cries. 

“Will! Will! Oh, Will! why have you 
left me for all this long, weary time without 
a word ?” 

He caught her closer, kissing her on eyes, 
and hair, and lips, the first kisses he had 
given her since that afternoon when he 
had stolen from the side of her sick-bed, 
when they had told him that -she would 
wake from the deep sleep in which she 
lay to live. 

For the future always apart from him ! 

* Because I promised, darling. But—I 
couldn’t keep it any longer! I came just 
to have one glimpse of you, and then to 
go away again.” 

‘ Without speaking, without letting me 
see you! Oh, Will! did you want to kill 
me? I think I have been slowly dying all 
this time,” 

* And what do you think it has been to 
me? And then to come back and find— 





curse them all for a pack of evil slander- 
mongers |” 

She knew then that he had heard and 
seen the interview between herself and 
Cecilia. With this knowledge, the whole 
sense of their position fell on her again. 
For a second, in the joy of seeing him, 
hearing his voice, feeling his dear arms 
about her, she had forgotten everything 
else. A low, gasping cry broke from her, 
and she tried to free herself from his em- 
brace. But he held her fast. 

“ Priscilla ! wife—for you are my wife 
in the sight of Heaven — don’t send me 
away. Stay here in my arms—I will not 
let you leave them again, You shall not 
stay in this place to be the butt of all their 
hateful, evil-speaking tongues, Perhaps 
I ought never to have left you. But I 
can’t—I won’t give you up again. You do 
belong to me. I have made a new home, 
far away there in America, where no one 
knows; no one shall ever dare say a word, 
Come with me, darling. I swear, as there 
is a heaven above, that you shall never 
regret it. We belong to each other ; there 
is nothing between us. That wretched, 
drunken creature can’t count where you 
are concerned. Dearest, you swore to love 
me for always, through everything. Don’t 
break my heart now, but come back to me 
and be my wife again.” 

He spoke with eager, fiery passion, 
kissing her white lips when they tried to 
speak, and pleading as only men plead for 
something they hold dearer than life itself, 
holding her so close against his throbbing 
heart, that every one of its beats cried to 
her with the same passion of longing and 
faithful love. He had meant only to win 
a glimpse of her, and then to go away 
without speaking ; but that scornful word, 
that bitter gesture of the other woman’s 
had broken down his self-control. 

Priscilla ceased to resist his imperious 
caressing. She leant, helpless and till, 
against his breast, her face growing whiter 
and whiter till there was no colour of life 
left in it. The thick fringed lids drooped 
lower over the eyes, hiding from him the 
anguish and the strange, dead horror that 
was stealing into them. He could not see, 
and he thought he had won. 

“ You will come, my darling, my heart’s 
dearest life!” he whispered, exultantly, 
and then a low cry broke from her, and 
she raised her eyes to his, 

“ Bat not your wife, Will! Even you 
dare not call me that! Ah, you have hurt 
me more than themall. That you should do 
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this! Ah, do you even despise me as much 
as this?” And, as he looked down into 
her eyes, he saw what he had done. 

He had wounded her to the soul’s quick. 
He saw her horror, and anguish, and shame; 
and the blindness of passion clearing, he 
knew what his pleading had meant. 

“Good Heaven!” His arms fell from 
her, and he knelt down on the ground at 
her feet, holding her hands against his 
breast. ‘‘ What have I done? Priscilla, 
Priscilla!” He had no words with which 
to beg her pardon. For a second they 
looked into each other’s eyes. 

Then she bent slowly, and kissed him on 
the lips. 

‘‘Dearest!” she said, the sweet voice 
broken and strained, ‘‘go away now, and 
God bless you for ever, and make you 
happy, if He wills that we may never see 
each other again.” 

He bent his head for a moment on her 
hands, then rose slowly and stiffly io his 
feet, and kissing her silently, went away. 
Both knew that they must never meet 
] agair, so long as that other woman stood 
between them. Both knew that they could 
not go through such another scene, and 
come out from it with their souls’ honour 
unstained. 

Their strength had been taxed to its 
utmost. Strained further, it would give 
way. 

The ‘next few days were very anxious 
ones for the inhabitants of the cottages and 
farmhouses that stood in the low-lying 
lands on either side of the river. 

A heavy westerly gale, accompanied by 
almost ceaseless rain set in, and converted 
the narrow, sluggish stream into a swollen, 
rushing current, which swirled fiercely 
between its banks, rising higher and higher, 
till but a few inches separated it from the 
level of the flat, low-lying country round. 
Unless the wind fell and the rain ceased, 
it would take but a few hours to convert 
that country into a sheet of turbid, seething 
water. To make matters worse, there were 
rumours that a crack had made its appear- 
ance in the reservoir that stood outside the 
town, a little way up the stream, and it 
was known that engineers and workmen 
were in anxious consultation, and that day 
and night there was a watch kept over the 
weak place, which was being repaired as 
well as could be done under the circum- 
stances, 

Priscilla wanted her aunt to move 
into the town for a week or two, till the 
river went down, for the Mill House 





grounds had been flooded on more than 
one occasion, though the house stood a 
little higher, and, in any case, the damp 
was bad for her state of health. But the 
old lady was obstinate, and refused to leave. 
The house itself, stoutly built, was safe 
enough, even should the disaster threatened 
by the bursting of the reservoir take place, 
while it did not stand in a direct line of 
the course the water would probably take. 
Not even the news that one of the bridges 
across the river had given way during the 
night, brought to her in the morning by her 
maid, could alter her decision. 

Priscilla, if she were nervous, could go 
into the town and stay with some friends 
she had there, but Providence was suffi- 
cient to protect her. Priscilla, in spite of 
the wind and rain, went out every day. 
She felt more than ever the need to be 
out of doors, to leave the stillness and 
shadows of the gloomy house behind. It 
was so difficult when shut in with them 
not to brood over the dark places in her 
own life. The very physical effort and 
discomfort of battling against the wind 
and rain was a relief to her. She carried 
on her aunt’s and her own charitable tasks, 
visiting the poor in the cottages «bout, 
discussing their anxieties with them, 
carrying them the good things which her 
aunt so generously provided, and which 
were doubly acceptable in the raw, damp 
cold that prevailed. Everywhere she went 
“Little White-cap,” as they liked to 
call her, was made welcome, and left a 
feeling of comfort and cheerfulness behind 
her. Some of the real facts of her story 
had reached even to these her humble 
acquaintance, and the kindly sympathy 
they showed in their manner helped her 
more than many a spoken word would 
have done! Twice she met Cecilia and 
Captain Dacre riding together. Cecilia 
bowed stiffly, while rather a queer look 
would come into Captain Ducre’s face, 
which Cecilia would remember, and which 
made her hate the sight of Priscilla more 
than ever. 

It was four days after that scene in the 
Mill garden. 

About five o’clock on Friday afternoon, 
the crowd of anxious workmen and on- 
lookers discovered a tiny trickle of water 
oozing from another point in the reservoir 
wall, 

“The wall’s rotten its whole length!” 
said a young map, a stranger to the town, 
who had scarcely taken rest or sleep 
during the past two days, working like 
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a common navvy at the task of repairing 
the first breach, and astonishing the 
engineer who directed their operations 
by his shrewd advice and suggestions. 
It was thanks to him that the catastrophe 
had not taken place suddenly the previous 
night, thus adding to the peril and horror, 
for by this time the people on the lower 
ground must have learned that there was 
every chance of its taking place. “TI told 
you we couldn’t save it. It was only a 
patched-up thing at the best. Now every 
one had better clear out for his own sake, 
and I'll ride down the valley to warn 
those poor wretches that the water’s on 
them.” 

Even as he spoke, he had flang himself 
on a horse, which he had kept waiting 
near for the last hour, and turning its 
head towards the valley, disappeared at 
a gallop into the driving mist of wind and 
rain. The road he had taken, which 
was the quickest and shortest route down 
into the valley, would be swept by the 
torrent of water when it broke, As the 
sound of the horse’s hoofs died away in 
the heavy, sodden road, the men looked 
into each other’s pale faces, illumined 
by the flickering light of the lanterns 

‘He's a magnificent chap,” said the 
chief engineer. ‘* Who is he?” 

But no one could answer, only a 
murmur of admiration broke from those 
assembled. 

“ He'll not do it,” said another. ‘It'll 
go in another quarter of an hour, and 
he'll be caught up a few moments later. 
This horrible wind and rain! If it would 
stop for an hour!” Bat the rain beat 
pitilessly down, and the wind driving over 
the murky waters of the reservoir, dashed 
them against the frail barrier, that every 
moment grew weaker to resist. The 
crowd dispersed, men hurrying away to 
save themselves and those belonging to 
them, or hastening to warn others who 
might be in the path of danger. In the 
meantime, Deane, with set lips and .white 
face, galloped down towards the valley, 
shouting the news of the impending catas- 
trophe to any stray passer-by he met on 
the road, and stopping at the isolated 
cottages to warn the inhabitants to clear 
out, and make for higher grounds as soon 
as they could, though every moment 
wasted by that halt in his own headlong 
progress made him turn sick with fear, 
leat he should not reach in time the one 
for whose life he was riding as he had 
never ridden before. 





On leaving the Mill Honee he had 
heard a rumour of the impending danger, 
and had stayed to be at hand to help. 
What now if he could not reach the Mill 
House in time to carry Priscilla off to a 
place of greater safety? His only con- 
solation was, that they would not bear 
the full brunt of the flood; when it came 
a little way, he would not delay going 
straight to her. Yet, so long as he dared, 
he kept to that course the water must 
take, knowing that there were other lives 
in his hands, and that they must be saved 
at all costs as well. 

Mile after mile he rode, through the 
darkness and driving rain, trusting to the 
instinct of the horse to guide him rather 
than to his own knowledge of the road. 
He could see in the distance, on the other 
bank, the lights of the Mill House. There 
were no more cottages now between him 
and the bridge which led across to the 
other side. Those further down must 
wait till he knew that she was safe. He 
turned his spent horse aside, and urging 
it to a last effort, he galloped over the 
bridge on in the direction of the Mill 
House, which stood on a branch of the 
main stream. But a sudden awfal roar 
from the river rushing between the alders 
behind him told him that the reservoir 
had given way at last, and that its waters, 
while sweeping down the side of the 
valley, were swelling the river, and that in 
another few moments the country on either 
side would become a vast lake. How he 
reached the Mill House he scarcely knew. 
The slight eminence upon which the house 
itself stood gave him some advantage ; 
but with a roar and a rush the seething 
waters overtook him as he reached the 
gate. 

The gate, unlatched, swung open, and 
as he urged the poor exhausted brute 
beneath him up the short drive, the water 
about them deepened. By the time they 
reached the house the water was swirling 
round, three or four feet deep. Thera 
were lights flashing in all the windows, 
and he could hear the sound of excited 
voices as one of the upper ones was 
opened, only to be closed again as the 
driving wind and rain swept into the 
room. He hammered at one of the 
windows with his riding-whip. It was 
one of the lower ones, but it stood just 
about the level of the water. It was 
opened immediately, and Mr. Long’s face 
peered out white and eager into the 
stormy blackness, where the wild waste 
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of waters now seethed and foamed in all 
directions. 

“ For Heaven’s sake have you any news 
of her?” he asked, not recognising the 
face held up to his, 

“Who?” the young man _ asked, 
hoarsely, with parched lips and dried 
throat. 

“Good Heavens!” said Long, recog- 
nising him at last, as the lights from the 
room behind illuminated for a moment 
the young man’s face. “ Priscilla—your 
wife! I came up here to warn them, and 
found she is out. She went down the 
valley two hours ago, and P 

He said no more, for Deane reeled in his 
saddle, and but for Mr. Long bending 
down and clutching at him, he would 
have fallen. Priscilla out there in the 
wind, and the rain, and the blackness, 
with those roaring waters surging between 
trees and hedge-rows, bearing down upon 
the helpless living creatures all the wreck- 
age and timber they had torn up in their 
cruel, resistless might as they passed. 





CHAPTER IX, 


In the grey light of the winter’s morn- 
ing, the three men, pale and exhausted, 
their strength spent with the exertion and 
anxiety of that dreadfal night, found her at 
last, white and still, with an ugly jagged 
cut on her temple. Ali night through, 
while they toiled to save and assist others 
in peril, they had been searching for her. 
They had heard from some persons, whose 
lives she had saved, how she had been 
riding home from a visit to a sick and 
crippled child, who lived farther down the 
valley, when she saw the sudden rise of 
the river. In an instant she had divined 
the cause, and, turning her horse, she had 
galloped back to the cottages where she 
had been visiting, and, hastily rousing the 
inhabitants to a sense of their danger, she 
had sprung down from her horse, and, rush- 
ing into the cottage, had caught up the 
sick child, who was alone and perfectly 
helpless, there being no one of his own, in 
the rush for safety, to think of him. She 
had lifted him on to her horse and had 
ridden towards a piece of higher ground. 
The water was already all round the cot- 
tages as she left them. The people had 
fled instantly at her warning, waiting for 
nothing. They were barely in time as it 
was. A moment or two later, and the full 
force of the flood was upon them. It 
surged against the row of tiny cottages, 





and, as it swept on, it left behind it only a 
heap of ruins. One of the women, carrying 
her child in her arms, unable to run as fast 
as the others, was caught by the full force 
of the tide and sucked under, and did not 
rise again. The others reached the rising 
ground for which they were making. The 
delay caused by carrying the sick child 
from its bed and lifting it on to her horse 
prevented Priscilla from getting away as 
quickly. But for being mounted, she and 
the sick child would have been swept away 
in that first fierce rush too. The terrified 
horse, beyond her control, stumbling and 
losing its footing in the deepening rush of 
waters, plunged wildly about in the dark- 
ness and rain, She could not turn it 
towards the ground to which the other 
persons had fled, only a few hundred yards 
off, but between which and herself lay now 
a black mass of turbulent waters, Whether 
the others were safe she could not say. It 
was pitch dark, and the rain made the 
darkness more bewildering. She and the 
child were at the mercy of the raging 
water and of the poor maddened brute, 
which was growing every moment more 
exhausted with its struggles against the 
water. She and the child clung to each 
other as they were borne on. They might 
be going down into the river for all she 
could tell. Its banks were lost in the 
sweep of water. She lost all count in the 
blackness of rain and night of their posi- 
tion. The roar and rush of wind and 
water dazed and confused her. She was 
soaked through, and numbed and stiff with 
the strain of holding the child. But she 
would not let go, though her strength was 
fast failing her. How long it lasted she 
did not know. The horse, struck by some 
passing wreckage, sank, and she and the 
child were caught by the rush of water and 
lifted free of the falling animal; but they 
were dashed against the trunk of a tree, 
torn by its roots from some cottage garden. 
The child was swept out of her arms. She 
tried to clutch at it in the darkness, but 


caught only the branches of the drifting ‘ 


tree. She called. There was no answer 
but the noise of the wind and water, and 
sobbing aloud now for the first time, she 
clung to the branches, half supported by 
the thick cloth habit which had caught 
and entangled itself in a jagged branch of 
the tree. Then, by-and-by, the tree drove 
against something, and she was flung into 
the water, again to be carried the next 
second on to what seemed firm ground. 
The water still washed over her, but by 
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sitting up and supporting herself against 
the remains of a wall, her head and 
shoulders were well out of the water so 
long as it rose no higher. 

Slowly in the darkness, and cold, and 
wash of water, she lost life and conscious- 
ness, She grew delirious before this, for 
she called once or twice for Will, as if he 
were still near to help her. And then she 
would laugh low and soft as she thought 
she saw him before her. Then, again, a 
brief, agonised consciousness of her position 
would touch her; but it faded almost 
instantly. So at last she fell into the 
deathly unconsciousness in which they 
found her. 

Captain Dacre, who, with many others, 
had been out all night helping in the 
rescue work, had met Deane and Long. 
He, too, had heard of Priscilla’s disap- 
pearance, and he joined them in their search 
for her. Before the morning nearly every 
one had heard that she had been caught 
by the flood, and there was not a man in 
the valley but would have risked his life 
to find “Little White-cap.” When they 
heard from some of the survivors how 
she had ridden back to warn them, and 
how, at the cost of her own life, she 
had tried to save that of the crippled 
child, who had had none of his own to 
look after him at the dreadful moment, 
the eagerness to find her and sorrow for 
her probable fate were unbounded. 

Strangely enough, perhaps, it was the 
three most really interested in the search 
who found her. She was lying on the 
floor of a small house standing on the 
rising ground of the valley. It was in 
course of construction, and the walls, by 
some curious chance, still remained stand- 
ing. The waters had fallen a few inches, 
though they still lapped and surged through 
the basement up to the height of the floor. 

She had slipped from the support of the 
wall and lay on the wet planks, her face 
upturned, the bright hair dank and tangled 
like that of a drowned woman’s, covering 
the arm and hand on which the head 
rested, 

It was Captain Dacre who caught sight 
of her first; but it was Deane who lifted 
her and carried her into the boat, with so 
fierce an imprecation against the other 
men when they offered to help him, that 
they respected the anguish in his eyes and 
left him alone. The Captain sat silent, 
feeling very white and sick as they rowed 
back, not looking at Deane as he sat with 
that still, cold figure in his arms, vainly 
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endeavouring to bring back a spark of 
warm life to its frozen veins. Mr, Long 
did not look either. He sat pulling with 
the same desperate swiftness as did Cap- 
tain Dacre at the oars, as if life and death 
were still hovering in the balance. But 
there was a very queer look in his 
eyes—something of what might be in a 
man’s when he hears himself condemned 
for murder—and more than once he swore 
under his breath. 

There was still no sign of returning life 
when they reached the Mill House, which 
was the first place of shelter where they 
could use the proper appliances for her 
restoration. She was carried up to her 
room, and the doctor, who, like many 
others, had been out all night, was found, 
and came to see what he could do. Deane 
never left her side. When the doctor 
reluctantly, and with misty eyes, turned 
at last from the bedside, he still continued 
his efforts to restore animation. It seemed 
as if he, by the very force of his love, 
would compel the life that ran in his own 
veins to come back into hers, 

‘‘She’s dead, but he won’t believe it,” 
said the doctor to Mr. Long, who was 
sitting in another room, waiting to hear 
the result. “Poor young things,” con- 
tinued the doctor, blowing his nose 
vigorously, “it’s been a hard life for 
both of them. If she had lived, they 
would have been parted. Perhaps death 
is kinder than we know.” 

This last speech decided Mr. Long. 
Ever since they had found her, he had 
been debating as to what he should do. 
As the doctor went off to see to those for 
whom there was still hope, he went into 
the next room, where sat Mrs. Joliffe, 
Through the damp and the anxiety of that 
dreadful night her old enemy had seized 
her, and held her now perfectly powerless 
and helpless. She was compelled to lie 
there, unable to stir, unable to raise a 
finger to help the girl whom she knew now 
that she loved better than any earthly 
thing—better than pride itself. 

Mr. Long went up to her. 

“T’ve got something to tell you,” he 
said, “I wish I had told you sooner— 
before—she—— That was a lie I told you 
and him about his wife. She was dead— 
had been dead two years when I wrote 
those lettars. I forged them, of course, I 
happened to know her and her hand- 
writing, and I didn’t know Will Deane 
then, nor Priscilla, nor that Priscilla would 
die.” 
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The blood rushed over the sick woman’s 
pallid face, swelling the veins till it seemed 
as if they must burst, while every pulse 
hammered and throbbed till it seemed 
as if all other sounds were drowned by 
their noise. 

This was the man she had once loved. 

This was the man for whose sake she 
had despised the husband whom she had 
married in.a moment of infatuation for his 
handsome face and blunt, honest manners. 
This man was of her own blood and race, 
for pride of which she had scorned the 
other man, whose heart was now breaking 
for the dead girl’s sake. She sat up—she, 
who a moment before had been powerless 
to stir. 

“You wicked man—you murderer! For 
as there is a God above us, you have killed 
her. But for you she would have been 
safe in her husband’s home,” she said, in a 
low, hoarse voice. 

“T know,” he said; “T’ll take it all. I 
don’t want to reproach you, but you 
had a hand in it. It was your pride 
that tempted me—not that that makes 
any difference now,” he added, in a dull, 
dispirited tone. “She can’t hear the 
truth.” 

The blood died out of Mrs. Joliffe’s face, 
leaving it ghastly pale, for the truth in 
his words stabbed her to the quick. What 
he had said onco before had been true. 
She would have committed a crime to part 
Priscilla from the man she loved. She 
forced her cramped limbs to rise. 

‘God forgive us both !” she said, slowly. 
“Let us go and tell him what we have 
done. Perhaps God will let her know in 
heaven !” 

By his aid she crept, though every step 
was torture to her, to the room where 
Priscilla lay. 

The door was closed. Deane had been 
left reverently alone with his dead. 

They knocked, but there was no answer, 
and Long, with uncertain hand, pushed 
open the door. 

The little white bed faced them as 
they entered. By its side knelt the young 
man, his arms stretched out, his head rest- 
ing on them, sobbing in hard-drawn breaths, 
as strong men sob when they are moved 
out of all self-control. 

On the bed lay Priscilla. Her eyes were 
open, resting with a strange, sweet smile 





in them on the bowed head of her husband. 
The lips, too pale and wearied still from 
that awful fight with death to smile, were 
grave, quivering like a tired child’s, 

‘Good heavens! She lives!” 

Neither Mrs, Joliffe nor Mr. Long knew 
which of them uttered the low, choked 
cry. Bat Will Deane heard it. He rose 
slowly to his feet, and sitting down on the 
bedside, gathered Priscilla into his arms, 
looking at them with fierce, defiant eyes, 
still haunted with the shadow of the 
anguish through which he had come. 

They understood it. He wasdefying them 
to take her from him, when he had wrestled 
with and won her from death itself. 

Of the week that followed; of their dread 
of anxiety and anguish, for it was many a 
long day before they dared really claim 
Priscilla as one of the living again ; of the 
joy and the gladness of knowing that 
nothing but death need part them again, 
neither Will nor Priscilla, nor those most 
closely interested in them, ever spoke to 
strangers. When she was able to travel, 
her husband took her off to the home he 
had made for her in America, and in which 
country, by what had seemed to him before 
knowing the truth a ghastly mockery of 
fate, he had suddenly climbed to wealth 
and fortune. But they came over often 
to see Mrs. Joliffe, and were with her at 
her death a few years later. She died a 
good woman. Mr. Long, too, forgiven at 
last by Deane, and helped and tenderly 
treated always by Priscilla, died. too, in 
their house. 

Priscilla and her husband became well- 
known members of the fashionable worlds 
of New York and London. 

Cecilia, now the Countess of Redtown, 
became also a laader of fashion in London. 
She and Priscilla, moving as they did in 
the same society, could not help meeting 
when the latter was in Eagland, but they 
never became intimate friends. Taough 
Cecilia was quite satisfied that she had 
won her husband’s love at last, she never 
cared to see him talking to Priscilla. 
Yet if she had but known, her husband was 
a better man for having once loved that 
other woman. Nor, though he was very 
fond of his wife, did Dacre himself ever 
desire to be long in the society of the 
woman he had known once as “ Little 
White-cap.” 
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